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THE 


FREEHOLDER'S SUPPLICATION / 


TO BOTH 


HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


& We've neither ſafety, unity, nor peace 
c For the foundation? s loſt of common good: 


66 Juſtice ; is lame, as well as blind amongſt us.“ 


8 8 Venice Preſerv'd. 
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FREEHOLDER'S 


SUPPLICATION. 


N the preſent alarming ſituation of this king- 
dom, it cannot ſeem ſurprizing, that any 
individual ſhould addreſs the ſupreme autho- 
rity of the ſtate in the emotions of his anxiety. 


. The benefits of our national ben are 
B a8 


CAM 


as valuable to the meaneſt as to the greateſt ; 


and both are equally concerned in its pre- 


ſervation. It is enough, then, that the writer 


is a Freeholder of Great Britain. As ſuch, he 


offers his Supplication | to the conſtitutional 
Guardians of this realm. As ſuch, he earneſtly 


intreats them to enter into ſome reſolution, 


which may regain them the confidence of the 


people, and revive the ſpirits of their deſponding | 


and diſappointed countrymen. The particular 


ſtep, which would in his opinion be moſt con- 
ducive to that end, is ſimply this — An Ad- 
dreſs from both Houſes of P arliament to our 
gracious Sovereign, to remove the American Se- 
 cretary from bis poſi, It is our happineſs never 
to have ſeen a requeſt from theſe Aſſemblies 
ſlighted by the throne. When other Bodies of „ 


. Men 


* 
Men have framed petitions or remonſtrances, in 
open defiance of ſome previous determination of 
the legiſlative Powers, they have been deſervedly 
ſlighted for their unconſtitutional proceeding: 
they knew not what manner of ſpirit they were 
of. Our Sovereign has expreſſed no wiſh more 
ſtrongly, than rhat of gratifying the wiſhes of 
his ſubjects— when authenticated by the only 
evidence by which he can properly and legally 
diſtinguiſh them. Seeing, then, that the whole 
nation conſpicuouſly agree in their Kiten 
on the ſubje& of the American Secretary, the 
Freeholder ardently petitions to have thoſe ſenti- 
ments offered to the throne | in the form of a Par- 
liamentary Addreſs ; 4a method equally calcu- 
lated to convince the public of the reality of re- 
"= preſentation, and to ingratiate our Sovereign : 
with 
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with all his ſubjeQs by his we — with 
the requeſt. 5 3 i 22 e 


It would be idle indeed to enter into a long 


proof of this univerſal wiſh of the Community. 


For the truth thereof I appeal to the ſenſe and 


apprehenſion of every inhabitant of this iſland : 


theſe muſt effectually refute me, was the aſſertion. 
a falſe one. Yet, ſince no cauſe ever wants an 


adyocate, this advocate may probably exclaim 


on the injuſtice of convicting any one untried, 
and depriving him of an emolument, and his 
reputation into the bargain, without legal con- 


viction. In anſwer to ſuch advocate, it may be 


obſerved, chat public employments are by no 


means any man's right; but that, on the other 


hand, it is the right of the Public to have them 


| properly adminiſtered ; and that, when the pub-' 


hi 


EE 
lic ſhew a diſapprobation of the perſon in office, 
it is an undeniable argument for his removal, 
And, as to waiting for a regular inquiry, it Is 
well known what long delays theſe buſineſſes 
are attended with. Not many months ago, 
ſuch inquiries being loudly called for, a ſhrewd 
Story appeared in a News. paper. A terrible 
fire was ſuppoſed : at Wapping : the Common- 
Council of London were convened on the oc- 
| cafion ; J and much oratory was diſplayed in 
moving for inquiries into the ſtate of the en- 
gines, buckets, &c.; till one wiſer than the 
reſt thought their immediate buſineſs was to ex, 
tinguiſh the fire. Thus far the Story: but the 
application may certainly be extended a little 
farther than the author carried it. T he fame 
reaſon, which perſuaded uſing ident efforts 
C = 


TY 
for extinguiſhing the fire, would hold as ſtrongly 
for ſecuring the ſuſpected Incendiary To leave 
| him the full power of daily repeating his dia- 
5 bolical practices would be more abſurd, than ſet- 
ting on foot a tedious inquiry. Let it not be 
imagined, that a Freeholder can regard inquiries 
as unneceſſary: he only allows, that there may 
exiſt reaſons for poſtponing them; but the pub- 
lic ſafety will admit of no reaſon for continuing 
in his place a Minifterial Officer dangerous to his . 
country. 5 
To proceed with che advocate. He may dwell 
upon the circumſtance of ſuch an addreſs being 
very unuſual, though not totally unprecedented. 
The Freeholder takes 1 it for granted, that ſuch 
an addreſs is not. without precedent, becauſe. on 


the motion for the. removal of Sir Robert Wal- N 
pole, 


1 
Pole, it was agreed on all ſides, that no ſpeclfie 
charge was abſolutely neceſſary” for the ground 
of that motion: It remains then only to be ar- 
gued, whether the exigency of the times does 
not evidently require ſuch a ſtep to be taken. | 
And here the advocate will have an hard taſk 
indeed: he will have to maintain His opinion 
againſt a ſeries of poſitive facts, againſt the me 
mories and feelings of every part of his audience. 
One argument, more powerful chan all the reſt, 
has not been ſuppoſed. I mean, hh great de- 
triment which might accrue io the Public from 
2 ing the talents and advice of /o able a polititiar. 
1 fay, this argument has not been ſuppoſed; for 
it would be difficult to find even a Lawyer 
feady to run the riſk of making a numerous af- 
fembly laugh in his face, 


5 9 . 


121 


gome of my brethren have got a ſtrange no⸗ 


tion, that arguments are never attended to, 
and that the will of the Miniſter determines 
every thing. Let a Miniſter, ſay they, call the 
moſt wilful blundering blockhead his own co- 
adjutor, a Majority will deem the culprit not 
barely excuſeable but meritorious. This is the 
haſty language of many of my diſſatisfied bre; 
thren; but, for my own part, I conceive better 
hopes, founded on obſervation, | 
5M Though fall'n on nd days, 

{ On evil days though fall'n, and evil tongues; 
yet has the preſent Reign exhibited more inſtances | 
of an independent ſpirit among Members of par: 
| lament, than a whole preceding century, 
Queſtions « of revenue have been decided againſt 
Adminiſtration. The number of the uncon. 
7 5 : nedted 


L. 23 3. 
med daily increaſes : and may it continue in- 


creaſing |' The always-unintelligible diſtinctions 


of Whig and Tory are nearly annihilated ; and 
ſeldom appear, except when party-writers, deſti- 


tute of other argument, endeavour to revive them. 


From a ſett of men, unbiaſſed in their Judge- 


ment, unprejudiced by party-denomination, un- 


fettered by the chains of confederacy, much 


may be expected towards alleviating the fears, 


* By unconnected are meant perſons perfectly diſengaged in their 


votes upon every queſtion ; which the Freeholder thinks the beſt. 
proof of integrity, and is ready to maintain this opinion againſt 


the Author of T houghts on the Cauſe of the preſent Diſcontents, 
whenever that author ſhall plainly aſſert the contrary, But the 
F recholder cannot take an everlaſting length of indeciſive ex- 


preſſions for an opinion. He will freely declare his own judge- 


ment on the paſſage. He takes it for a ſpecimen of parliamentary 
bigotry, alluding to the behaviour of particular perſons well- 


known in certain circles, inſignificant and nugatory when wyſte. 
riouſly obtruded on the public, 


D 1 and 


and ſatisfying the well-grounded defires, of a 
people. With theſe men the Freeholder is the | 


more importunate in proportion to his hopes, 

that they will not diſappoint him of their af. 

ſiſtance. He appeals to their cooleſt reflection, 
af they do not think the meaſure propoſed 
likely to be beneficial, He conjures them, 
on that ſuppoſition, to make it manifeſt to the 
world, that the pure Love of our Country can 
produce as vigorous an activity, as the Call of 
Combination. He would animate them to 

ſhew, that they have not relinquiſhed either 
their conſequenceor their truſt, though deaf to the 
Heralds of ſyſtematic Oppoſition ; j and that one 


timely exertion can be more efficacious 1 in con- 
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trouling | power, than eternal cavils. 


8 


PP 


I have 
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I have reſted the propriety FP the aal folely 
on the manifeſt will of the People; ; the par- 
ticulars of the charge 1 leave to thoſe who have 
the materials in their hands. I have avoided | 
every kind of infinuation againſt the private cha- 
racer. of the Secretary. Sugg geſtions of this 

ſort can have little to do with public conduct; 
and whoever uſes them contributes to the ſpread- 
ing of a plague moſt calamitous to ſociety, Will 
the day never come, when this atrocious evil 
ſhall employ the wiſdom of Parliament? Freeſt 
States have ever provided for the defence of Re- 
putation. Sound Policy required that they 
ſhould; leſt the Senſe of Shame, that ſtrong 
incitement to virtue, ſhould be totally eradicated. 
On this principle the Law of England puniſhes 
libels: and yet libels flouriſh in defiance of 


law, juſtice, and manners. It may be worth | 
while 


_—_— 


while to take a curſory view. of the progreſs: of 


this enormity. In the days: of George the 
Second, the London Evening Poſt was the only 
conſtant vehicle of ſlander. This, though ex- 
ceedingly malicious, was chiefly confined to- 
bodies of men, or men in their public capacities. 
Nay, during Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration - for five 
years together, there was hardly a libellous para- 
oraph to be ſeen in a News- paper. In 1762, 
libels revived; but till their object was public 
meaſures, or at leaſt perſons i in conſpicuous pub- 
lic ſtations. In 1768, a ſett of ſhabby raſcals 
(J can call them no better), aſſuming the lofty 
title of Supporters of the Bill of Rights, took 
up the trade of raking together invidious private 

anecdotes, and inſerting them i in the daily publi- 


cations. As theſe dirty inveRves \ were moſtly 


— 
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blended with party-ſquabbles, they were better 
received than they deſerved to be. Their ſuc- 


ceſs produced the writer calling himſelf Junius; 


who, it muſt be owned, had the ability to diſ- 


cern the temper of his readers. He perceived 


that their minds were ſufficiently pciſoned to 


bear a treatment degrading to humanity. He 


was the firſt, perhaps, who avowedly appealed 


to all the malevolent paſſions of mankind, with- 
out any attempt towards convincing their reaſon, 


or affecting their ſenſe of morality. In other 


times ſuch writing muſt have conkiited itſelf 


by the diſguſt it would have created i in every 


reaſonable being ; and poſterity, at the fight of 


' theſe letters, will wonder with what race of 


— Junius could be popular. Many may have 


wrote for frail mortals; Junius alone for legions 


( 18 ] 

of Devils. From theſe beginnings a conſtant 
ſtaple of ſcandal is eſtabliſhed, and the profit of 
every News- paper enhanced to the publiſher i in- 
proportion to its defamatory ſpirit. By theſe 
conveyances, always open to the ill- natured, the 
moſt harmleſs and domeſtic characters are ex- 
poſed to ſcorn and contempt, and deprived of 
their ſocial peace beyond the poſſibility of repa- 
ration; while the traducers feaſt upon the ſpoil, 
levy huſh-money on thoſe that will buy their 
quiet, and live luxuriouſly by the extortion. 
Theſe men proſper in the world, and theſe have 
riches in poſſeſſion ; ; and I ſaid, then have I 
cleanſed my heart in vain, and waſhed mn mine hands 
in innocency. 

Such being the evil, ſurely it is incumbent on 


. Legiſlature to provide, that the puniſhment of 


convicted 


[ 19 ] 
convicted libellers be more than adequate to the 
profit of libelling. If the law is already ſtrong 
enough for the purpoſe (nor can the Frecholder 


be poſitive to the contrary), a due execution is 
the only thing wanting. Men, however 1 inno- 


cent, are naturally unwilling to have ſcurrilous 


inſinuations againſt themſelves diſcuſſed in a 
Court of Tudicature; yet they ought to con- 
ſider, that neglecting to ſtand forth in theſe in- 


ſtances is inconſiſtent. with the duty which 


every honeſt man owes to his country. The 
complaint of this calamity is almoſt univerſal ; 
yet ſtrangely true is it, that well-diſpoſed perſons 
cannot forbear even encouraging and aſſiſting 
the evil. There are many who would ſhudder 
at the thought of being acceſſary 1 in the ſlighteſt 


degree to murdering the reputation of an inno- 


1 10 f 


cent; 1 a guilt which they daily incur by being 


purchaſers of the Morning Poſt. Let not any 
of theſe Ow: imagine, that their ſingle dif- 
countenance would be immaterial; for it may 
happen to be multiplied by the example, and 
ſo Fell ine a hen : till by degrees it may 
become nearly as infamous to be a purchaſer as 
a writer of ſcandal. 
Forgive me, my le Patrons and Pro- 
tectors, if I have rambled from the ſubject [ 
ſet out with, * return to your own walls, thence 
to ramble no more. T here 1 look for ſucceſs 
from the Friends of the People ; from thoſe who 
will attend to the buſineſs before them, without 
talking of themſelves and their fathers, and 
a their grandfathers; $i without | interrupting the 
courſe of a debate by ſrarility, Indeed, Ho- 


5 5 | nourable 


nourable Sade it is a ſerious mortification . 


ſome ſalutary reſolution reſulting from yout for "ok 


to many an ele Stor, big with the expectane 


lemn councils, to read, chat the precious mo- 


ments of your auguſt aſſembly had been totally 


taken up in your exerciſing the office of me- 
dlator between two diſorderly diſputants. Pp 
bs looks as if the honeſt Frecholders of Great Bri- 


tain were no longer poſſeſſed of Legiſlative Re- 
preſentatives ; 3 but had elected a ury for a 


Court of Honour, or Profeſſors for an Academy 


of Compliments. But we ſincerely hope, that 


on any future occaſion Wel unruly beings ſhall 


ſuffer an immediate commitment: otherwiſe 
we are very apprehenſive, that theſe ſeeming 


broils ſhall · come to be fomented by colluſion. 


Neither | is it equally amuſing to us, as 5 the ſcene 
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Itſelf might be to the partie preſent, to read 


how matters of real importance were eluded 3 


- 4 . BIETK 5s 
„ Wat 
. - . 


with an infinity of wit and humour, and ava 


riety of pleaſant tories. | Nor. can we well com- 


i  prehend, why | the ludicrous fiyle of eloquence 


| ſhouldy b eſteemed ſo neceſſary. a talent in a 


Miniſter of State; 3 hr knowledge of buſineſs, 


1 


reac of forethought, intenſe. and extenſive ap- 


plication, fidelity in declarations, aten 
in conduct, . all ** "NE with, — Aa 


-—— 


The . Rawls underiigdla; thing. of 
this; but heartily prays, that the day will 


come, en 6 the Genius of Parliament ſhall fag | 


to a Miniſter: : 
* Reply not to me with a fool-bor 4 2 


40 Preſume not tha L am the thing I was: 


6 For 


NI 


4 


1 a. - 


66 ceive, 


« That 1 have turn 2 away my former ſelf: 
66. 80 will L thoſe that bore. me company. 


« When thou doſt hear. I am as 1 have been, 


89 « «. Approach me; and chou ſhalt be, as thou waſt, 


« The. tutor and the feeder of my riots.” 


SHAKESPEARE, 2d Part of Hen. IV. 
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